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ABSTRACT 

Testing guidelines based on teachers* experience and 
on a review of literature concerning approaches to the testing of 
oral second language skills, are presented in this paper, 
considerations in developing the test included coordination with the 
syllabus, choice of format, grading, and administration. Suggestions 
are offered from the practices of an individual instructor. A 
weighted rating scale con ii sting of five major criteria 
(communication, grammatical accuracy, fluency, vocabulary, and 
pronunciation) is also presented. A brief bibliography is included! , 
and lists of possible test formats for one speaker and interactive 
formats for two speakers are appended • (MSE) 
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CONDUCTING AND EVALUATING ORAL TESTS 
IN THE SECOND LANGUAGE CLASSROOM 

: Pomltof viti^or Wrvoniiiifwdmmndocu- 
OtRl pMffKm Of poNcy 

Barbara Gonzalez-Pino 

Receni emphd&i* an icach«ng fur oral proficiency in iiudcnu have made 
gf^ »^ nccc^Mfy for icavhcrs lo dcvtlc^ efTccifve and pmiical mean* of 

icMing anJ dtxumcniing ihcir Muiknt^* oral progre&s in a second 
Unguagc In deviling an cfTcnivc evaluation program there arc many 
facion for the teacher lu ciHunier. Amimg ihcsc are format, length. 
\W cnterw for gradmg. and weighting of ihc cnicnii. paper prc&enu an 

QQ overview of ihc vanous faciare and upiionft apparent in the tiieraiurc, and 

«Im> outline* s pfogram of te^ttng speaking. pn^ram hai l>een 
00 implemenicd and modified for the past \\% year*, lUact pn^ccdures are 

dcsenhed, and a ^mple rating wdlc is provided References, lampL 
leftiing maienaU, and rea>mmendaiton^ for further re&earvh arc included. 

Second language prufcs&ionaU have lung rca^nized ihe importance of 
l*ie dcvclopmcnl of speaking skill in their students. Since the Army 
Language Program of World War II a variety of approaches have been tried. 
Il is only with the advent of the oral proficiency-oriented approach that there 
has been a majDr cftorl to lest, evaluate, and diKument the progress in 
speaking skills. Testing s|n:aking skill has been difficult for a variety of 
reasons. In cases of large numbers of sludenis there has been little time to 
do regular periiulic one-to-one testing. Further, the speaking skill, more than 
any other skill or knowledge area, is dilfieuU to grade because the 
performanee is inlegralive and fleeting. Finally, ihere has been uncen tinty 
on how to test. 

It has been recognized that at this lime there is extensive information 
about the Oral Profaiency Inler\icw test used by Ihe govcrnnKiit, and 
furmulaled for academic use by the American Council on Teaching Foreign 
Languages and the liducalional Testing Service. IKwever, it can be readily 
seen that this lest is not appropriate or feasihle ft^r {KrtiKlie tesling during a 
semester. Il reijuires too much time and it diK's m>t provide small units i>f 
speeifie informatitm 4!bout student progress. Other possibililies are available 

^ now. The Irameworks develof>ed by Krashrn and Terrell (l'AS3), and by 
Omaggio (1VS3, V)Hs) have faciltlated progress in oral communicalHm 

^ te.sting. The work of ihe Foreign Service Institule, the Educational TeMing 
Service, and the American i 4nincii m Teaching foreign Languages has added 

^ to the mcasuremetn dI oral productiim {>rogresN, 
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A brief review of the lilcr^ture reveals a varieiy of iipproaches to 
administer proficiency-oricntcJ achievement tests of speaking skills. Such 
tests can l>e taped or live face-li -face intervieN*^ (Valdman, 1981) fiKusing on 
interactive format and situation role plays. They can comprise picture-based 
and topic- based speaking tasks (Lindcr, 1*)77) which are appropriate for 
measuring non-intcructivc speaking skills. There are a variety of appri>aches 
to score such tests, although most schemes studied are based on a Hxed 
limited set of weighted criteria. According to Higgs and ClifTtud the 
m t significant criteria for early learner-acquirers of a language are 
knowledge of ViKabulary and grammar. Fluency and pronunciation are of 
less importance. 

The review of the literature includes the references used to develop a 
program of oral testing. This paper presents the testing guidelines developed 
and an assessment of the success of their implemenlalion. A significant 
number of teachers have been trained to use the speaking-tciiting via 
ivorkshops and graduate courses. This has provided an opportunity for 
teachers to provide input and therefore^ modify these oral testing guidelines. 

The Syllabus 

The first step in initiating such a program is to lit the oral testing into 
the "course-grade" portion of the unit plan or syllabus along with the other 
elements of the evaluation system. Of particular interest here is the 
relationship of the speaking test to other elements of testing. The program 
for first-year language includes: 1) three oral tests, each 10% of the course 
grade, 2) three written tests, each 10% of the course grade, 3) (out other 
items at 10% each and 4) workbooks, homework, qiii/yes and oral practices 
The written tests comprise lislcning comprehension (MV^l), reading 
compreh. isi4)n (15%), vocabulary (20%), grammar (W'l), and Ci)niposilii>n 
(15%). 

Test Formac 



The second step in inilialing the prt>gram is lo dcsijzn (he oral Usl 
format. Oral class activities are used as ihe piK>l of test items, ^'or example, 
if Inrtwcen testing sessions the students have several interviews and engage in 
roieplaying activities, then, short oral reports, picture descriptiiin aetiviltes* 
personal questions, silualion descriptions, pictures and report ti^pies eaa 
become the actual test items. The students receive ci>pics of the cue lists of 
Q cards for all the personal questions ani! siiualions. They also receive a set uf 
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ihc pictures and a list of ihc l4>pic dcscfiplionN which tlicy have used during 
Ihc class aciivily phusc. These materials are used lo practice with their felU)W 
students during chiss time, lo study individually in pairs, and to prepare for 
class. For the oral test the instructor euls up all the items into individual 
cards which arc placed in a b.ig or bt)X. Students draw a card fnm ihe bag 
and perform acc4)rdingly. This approach alK)ws students to Injcome familiar 
with the format and the teacher does no! have to create new lest material. 
Therefore, students are dispt)sed lo parlieipjle wholehcirlcdly in oral 
aclivilics in class and to review their oral materials. 

Students performing in pairs can draw tW4> interview cards tn two 
Mlualion cards jver pair, md are instructed to conduct a total of three 
exchanges per student for each situation. Thus, the teacher is grading six 
lines per individual Students working individually arc instructed lt> say six 
things about their topics/picture and for consistency are graded on three 
lines each. The teacher reads It) each student his/her card ii non- reader. 
Students can choiKsc their own partners or work with one assigned by the 
teacher. (Sco the Appendix for examples of the material used.) A key factor 
in this approach is that students speak, and teachers evaluate therefore, much 
time IS saved. A class of ihiity students can aCC4>mpli.sh a testing performance 
in one and one-half hi)urs. 

The teacher must also decide how this production is to be graded, 
C onsislency is imponant, The prt)ccss is S4)mewhat subjective, but by having 
a well-defined, consistent approach to grading, the instructed can minimi/e 
subjectivity. A standard or teacher made rating scale can be used. The scale 
should reflect the relative value or weigh! of each criterion. Most scales for 
first year language lot>k st>melhing like the fi)llowing: 
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Name: „Daie: Score: 

Notes; 



1. Communication 



Is the utterance suited to the communicative purpose? 
Is Ihe student talking about the ri^t thing? 
Can he/she say somethinp ? 

Does he/she understand the partner? 40 36 32 28 24 20 



1 Accuracy (grammatical correctness) 20 18 16 14 12 10 

3, Fluency (flow vs. hesitation) 10 8 6 4 2 0 

4* Vocabulary (adequate vs. inadequate) 20 18 16 14 12 10 

5. Pronunciation (good to bad) 10 8 6 4 2 0 



The instructor decides how to score. If a student mii^&cs one utterance 
completely, the instructor determines how many points the flaw is worth and 
lowers the maximum possible score. Each instructor has to make equivalent 
decisions. The scale can be modined for each succeeding semester's work. 
As students progress, a different set of criteria and/or a different relative 
weighting s^em may be used. 

In addition to circling <l number in each calcgDry after Ihc student's 
performance, the teacher may want to keep notes. These nules prtjvc useful 
for error analysis and self correction. A copy of the grading hUp wilh 
comments from the teacher can be given to the student 

A variety of approaches have been tried for administering the tesl. The 
teacher must decide whether to test live or to grade taped malcrtal There 
are advantages to both approaches. Tape testing can be done by individuals 
or pairs while the teacher conducts class. Students tend to be less nervous 
about performing for a tape recorder than for the teacher. Testing live goes 
more rapidly and docs not require time away from school for grading. Il is 
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easier to understand the performance, and there is no d;inger of mishap or of 
tape/machine failure. Further, the teacher is available to help in case of 
break-down, so the test can corlinue. Testing live can be done di^ring a 
written test or during individual reading/writing activity time when the 
students are otherwise occupied. Students, meet with the teacher 
individually, in pairs, or in smal groups. A larger group can test together 
even more rapidly. The students simply ask/answer in a clockwise rotation 
until all of the material they need to be evaluated on has been completed. 
Oral testing over given material can precede or follow the written test. 
Testing time and location is arbitrary. Time constraints frequently limit 
testing to one and one-half class hours. The amount of material/activities to 
be covered for the semester must be adjusted to allow time for the inclusion 
of this important testing, 

Cunclusions 

In an e/a when oral work is a large component of second language 
study, oral testing is necessary for evaluating student performance. Students 
tend to dismiss oral activities if the material or skill is not evaluated. In 
addition, in order to lie pedagogically correct, the material taught must be 
tested. In respimse to both student interests, and curricular and real-life 
requirements the development of the speaking skill must be emphasized. An 
effective approach to evaluating student progress toward that goal needs to 
Ik identified and implemented. 

Students have respcmdcd favorably to the oral-proftciency emphasis and 
to speaking tests. Students have centered their second language goals on oral 
production instruction and they appreciate teaching and evaluation priKcsses 
that are congruent with their own goals. Younger students delight in 
demonstrating their ability to communicate orally successfully. The more 
reticent older ones overcome their fears, and are bi)Istered and made proud 
by their successes. They give the impression of being satisfied with the 
procedure described here, finding it related to classwork. Moreover, they 
appear to be satisfied vAlh the grading procedure and the results generated. 
Students seem to be accomplishing more in terms of acquisition of the 
speaking skill and the ability to use it in real life situations. Overall, the 
results of the impiemcntation 4)1 this approach to testing oral production 
appear to he satisfactiiry. 
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Implications 

U is evident thai ihcrc is a need Uh fuUher iomparaiive fe.search. The 
lilerature on proficicncy-orientcd testing lo date is largely descriptive^ 
explainiDg the wa^ in which this task is being accomplished by a variety of 
professionals to the fteld. This article adds to that body of infurmaiton by 
dcscftbifig a particular field-tested approach that is especially tailored to 
facilitate fair, effective, frequent and tinic*efricient speaking testing. 

A variety of useful input on apparently effective ways to test speaking in 
the classroom is at our disposal. Therefore, there is no longer any rxcuse for 
failing to honor the sound pedagogical given that we must test what we teach 
and teach what we test. Speaking is an early and significant fiKus in the 
acquisition of a second language and thus, also in testing of the 
second-language. 
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APPENDIX 

INTERACTIVE FORMATS FOR TWO SPIiAKURS 
Interview Cards 

Example: The family, jlhcmc at various levels (3 exchanges)) 

I. 1. How many people are there in your family? 
1 How many brothers and sisters do you have? 
3. What do your (grants do? 

II. 1. Who reads the most in your family? 

2, What docs he/she like to read? 

3. How many hours a week does he/she read? 

III. 1. Where did your family come from originally? 

2. When did they come here? 

3. Id what part! of the country do you have family today? 

IV. 1 . What is the significance of the family? 

2. How do you think your family has changed in the U.S/? 

3. What do you think will happen to the family? 
SitudiioQ Cardi 

Example: Shopping.[themc at various levels (3 exchanges)] 

I. You go into a varicly store. (Ireel the clerk and ask where 
the notebooks are. Ask the price and then buy one. 

You are a clerk in a variety store. CJrcet your custimicr and 
* (\ 't to help him/her. Find out what he/she wants, show it to 
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him/her, and Icll him/her ihc price. Take ihc money, thank 
him/her and say goodbye. 

II. You go into a variety store to buy a gift for your 
neighbor's birthday. You have s^evcn dollars to spend on her. 
Explain the occasion, and ask the clerk what she suggests. You 
do not want clothing or books. 

You are a clerk in a variety store. Your customer wants a gift 
for a girl. You suggest a blouse first. Later you suggest a 
book. Finally you suggest earrings and records. Give the price 
for each item you suggest. 

III. You go to a dress store to return a dress you bought for 
your mother thai does not fit and that has a spot on il. You 
want your money back. 

You are a clerk in a dress store. Your customer wants to 
return a dress. You suggest exchanging the dress because your 
manager does not allow refunds. 

IV. You go into a computer store to buy a unit that will let you 
handle your income taxes, your family budget and your insurance 
inventories. Ask about the features available and the prices. 

You are a clerk in a computer store. Find out what your client 
wants, and discuss different types of equipment and features 
Discuss prices and arrange an appointment for a demonstration 
session for the client. 

INDIVIDUAL SPIiAKER FORMATS 
Topics for Elaboration 

Example: Sthoiiling. (a topic at diffLfcnt levels) 

I. Describe in six or more sentences your school, the number uf 
students, and courses yuu take at different hours, 

IL In six or more sentences, tell al)out your schoi>ltng up to 

this point; where you attended, what you studied, what successes 
^ you had, 
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III. In six or more sentences, explain the slandard schmW 
curriculum ai your level, what it comprises, and why each ek meni 
is included. 

IV. In six or more sentences, cite what is wrong with U.S. 
public education and what should be done to improve it. 

Pictures for Elaboration 

Exam f)les: A color picture of a man and a woman. They are talking 
s id arc seated around the tabic, which is in a fully furnished 
room with a winter landscape visible, (a topic at different levels] 

I. In sbc sentences tcU what you sec in the picture: people, 
objects in Ihc room, colors, etc. 

II. In sbc or more sentences tell what is going on in the 

picture; what is the occasion ,whai arc the people talking about, 
and where are ihey. 

III. In six or more sentences make up a story about the people 

in the picture. Tell who they arc, where they found some of the 
objects, what happened to them for several hours before this 
icenc, and what they are discussing and planning. 

iV. In six or more sentences analyze the composition of the 
picture: how it could be arranged for more effective use of 
color, more effective rse of the furniture and other objects, fur 
m4)re comfort, etc. 
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